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CHRONICLE OF FACTS AND OPINIONS. 



AMERICAN ART AND ARTISTS. 
Exhibition of the National Academy. — 
The chief topic of the past month among the 
friends of Art in New- York, has been the open- 
ing of the Exhibition of the Academy at its new 
apartments. Through the liberality of a few 
public spirited individuals, the Institution has 
been enabled to purchase a large lot between 
Broadway and Mercer streets, and obtain the 
lease of sufficient land on Broadway to afford a 
commodious entrance. One large gallery and 
four smaller ones communicating with each other 
have been constructed for public exhibitions, 
and there are other apartments also which may 
be used for the purposes of the Academy, or 

: rented to diminish its expenses. We observe 
that the first floor has already been taken for a 
Public Reading Boom. The entrance to the 
building in Broadway is very plain, too much 
so indeed for an edifice devoted to Art or in- 

" tended to attract the public eye. Having passed 
through a long corridor, we emerge into a sort 
of covered court, lighted from above, in which 
is a spacious staircase elegantly designed in the 
Italian style, and leading to the Galleries on one 
side and the Council Room on the other. The 
walls of this staircase, on account of the size of 
the spaces and the disposition of the light, afford 
an excellent opportunity for fresco painting, 
which we hope some of our artists may now be 
induced to attempt. At any rate, the panels of 
the wood work might be decorated with ara- 
besques, and the walls painted in distemper. 
This addition of color would give a complete- 
ness to the architectural effect, which already, 
so far as form is concerned, is quite satisfactory. 
The Galleries afford more area for exhibition 
purposes than the old rooms at the corner of 
Leonard street. They show as much ornament, 
we suppose, as may conveniently be placed upon 
interiors designed for the display of works vary- 
ing every year in shape and size. Here again, 
in the ceilings is there another opportunity for 
fresco painting. Why should not some of the 
academicians make a labor of love of this, and 
try their hands upon the smaller apartment? 
It would add greatly to the richness of the 
general effect. 

If this proposition be considered unreasona- 
ble, we have another to make, to which no one 
ought to object. Let the color of the walls 
and the carpet be changed before another exhi- 
bition is opened. We are satisfied that the pre- 
sent is greatly injured by the trying contrasts 
to which it is exposed from these sources. A 
strong positive red may suit some pictures, per- 
haps, but it is excessively trying to the majority 
of them. Such a tint should be adopted as will 
be injurious to the smallest number. The 
Committee of the Art-Union, after various ex- 
periments, found a sort of warm reddish green, 
amounting almost to a neutral tint, the most 
serviceable. It was taken from the ground- 
work of a paper-hanging designed by Mr. Red- 
grave, for picture galleries, and a sample of 
which appeared last year in the London Journal 
of Design. It is important also to paint with 
turpentine and not with oil, the latter producing 
an offensive glare. 

The inauguration of the new apartments was 
celebrated on the evening of the 12th of April, 
by an entertainment, at which most of the artists 
and conspicuous friends of Art in the city were 
present. The Exhibition was opened to the pub- 
lic on the 15th of April. A more extended 
notice of it is given in another part of our co- 
lumns, to which we refer our readers. We 
hope, however, they will not be satisfied with 
this description, but will all take season tickets 
and judge for themselves. 

The Art-Union Gallery. — An erroneous 
idea seems to prevail in the city that this Gallery 
has been closed. We presume it arose from the 
fact that Mr. Huntington has occupied one of the 
apartments for his exhibition. The other room, 
excepting a part which was screened off, has been 



constantly open to the public. The screen is 
now removed, and the entire Gallery appropri- 
ated to the purposes of the exhibition, which 
already contains about one hundred and fifty 
paintings, purchased for the members of 1850, 
besides several others of great value deposited 
there by friends of the Institution. Among the 
last is the capital half-length by Woodville, 
which was mentioned in our last number. 

New WonK by Brown, the Sculptor. — 
We saw at Brown's studio, the other day, the 
clay model, partially finished, of a striking and 
expressive work. It represents an Indian of 
fully developed form and strength protecting his 
child from the attack of a panther. He has in- 
flicted one blow upon the head of the animal, 
which lies on the right of the composition writh- 
ing with pain, but by no means as yet deprived 
of its power to do mischief. The boy clings in 
terror to the left leg of his father, who shows 
in countenance and attitude the most indo- 
mitable courage, and whose glance seems po- 
tent enough to subdue his antagonist without 
any aid from the uplifted, muscular arm. The 
figure is semi-colossal, and Mr. Brown desires, 
if practicable, to cast the group in bronze. We 
sincerely hope ho may place it in that or some 
other permanent material. The conception of 
the work is original. It appeals very strongly to 
human sympathies. It is perfectly simple and 
intelligible in its composition, and possesses 
that symmetry of outline which pleases the eye at 
the first view, even before the heart is interest- 
ed in the subject. It is withal a genuine Ame- 
rican production, and not an insipid repetition 
of Greek forms — forms which, however admira- 
ble, should still serve, not as types, but as sug- 
gestions — illustrations of the best that Art has 
done, but not of all that Art can do. Before 
completing this work Mr. Brown intends to 
take another journey to Lake Superior, among 
the Indians of which region he made many 
studies last year, one of the fruits of which was 
the bronze statuette of the Art-Union. 

The subscription to the Clinton monument is 
slowly advancing, and we have every reason 
to hope that the statue for this work, which is 
among the most creditable productions of the 
subject of these paragraphs, will, before the 

end of a year, be cast in bronze. We must 

not omit to remind our readers that the Disco- 
bolus, the Hope, the Ruth, and a number of 
busts and bas-reliefs, by Brown, form conspicu- 
ous ornaments to the present exhibition of the 
academy. 

Thom, the Sculptor.— We find in the Even- 
ing Post the following notice of thi3 artist : — 

" The newspapers have already announced 
the death of James Thom, who expired at his 
lodgings in this city on the 17th instant. He 
was generally well known as the author of those 
pieces of stone statuary, called Tam O'Shanter 
and Souter Johnny, which several years ago 
were exhibited in most of the cities of the United 
States. He was a native of Ayrshire, in Scot- 
land, but came to this country some fourteen 
years ago in pursuit of a runaway debtor, from 
whom he recovered his money, and then settled 
near Paterson, New-Jersey. 

" Thom was originally an obscure stone-cut- 
ter in his native place, but having made the 
Tam O'Shanter group out of the common grey 
stone of Scotland, began to attract a great deal 
of attention as a sculptor. Among others who 
encouraged his early labors, was Sir Walter 
Scott, who speaks of him favorably in one of the 
letters contained in Lockhart's Life, though, as 
we have not the book at hand, we are unable to 
quote the passage. Thom subsequently went 
to London, where he engaged in making busts, 
&c, which were generally regarded as highly 
creditable to his abilities. 

" The first time the writer of this saw him 
was at the Little Falls, in New-Jersey, where 
he had erected a neat shanty, near the freestone 
quarries in that region, for the purpose of en- 
abling him to execute a gigantic statue of Wash- 
ington, on which he was employed. This statue 



was finished, and afterwards exhibited in New- 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, &c. ; but what 
has become of it we cannot say. His famous 
Tam O'Shanter group was occupying, at that 
time, a corner of the bar-room of the hotel, in 
the village, exposed to the dust and tobacco spit 
of those not very desirable quarters. Two of 
the figures arc now in the possession of Mr. R. 
L. Colt, of Paterson, and arc used to ornament 
the doorway of his splendid mansion. Another 
group which Thom executed from the same ma- 
terial, and which he called ' Old Mortality and 
his Pony,' was purchased by the Laurel nill 
Cemetery Company, of Philadelphia, by whom 
it has been appropriately placed at the entrance 
to their beautiful field of the dead. An imposing 
statue of Burns — whom, we infer from such pic- 
tures as we have seen, he greatly resembled in 
face and form, as he did in certain points of 
character — was executed about the same period, 
but we have lost all trace of its whereabouts. • 
" He had a great taste for architecture as 
well as statuary, and was originally employed 
for the finer stonework on Trinity Church in 
this city, the greater part of which we believe 
he cut. Having made considerable money by 
that business, he retired to Ramapo, in Rock- 
land County, where he put up a house after a 
plan of his own, and lived up to within a short 
time of his death. Thom was a person of un- 
questionable genius, and with greater care of his 
talents, might have achieved great fame. His 
eye was so correct, and his hand so firm, that in 
chiselling his statues, he was accustomed to 
work witliout measurements and without models. 
Having once determined the general proportions 
and features of his subject, he wrought alto- 
gether with the eye ; but he never, we believe, 
attempted any design in marble." 

Lectures on Art and Poems by Washing- 
ton Allston. — This long expected work has 
been lately published by Baker and Scribner, 
of this city, in a handsome duodecimo of 880 
pages. It appears under the editorial name of 
It. IT. Dana, Junior, whose father is now en- 
gaged upon a biography of the artist, which, 
with his correspondence, will be published in a 
volume corresponding with this in size and ap- 
pearance. These are the most important writ- 
ings upon the philosophy of Art, which have 
ever been produced in this country, and they 
must attract even greater attention in Europe 
than here, inasmuch as the subject is one which 
is better understood there, and of more general 
interest. We hope to present to our readers, in 
the next number of the Bulletin, an extended 
notice of this work. Beside a short biographi- 
cal article, by the Editor, it contains three lec- 
tures on Art, Form, and Composition, preceded 
by a note upon the definition of Ideas and an 
Introductory Discourse ; certain Aphorisms, 
written by Allston, on the walls of his studio ; a 
paper contributed to Dana's Idle Man and 
Poems, many of which have never before ap- 
peared. A perusal of this book cannot fail to 
place its author in an exalted position in each 
reader's mind, not only as a literary man and 
a professor of Art, but as endowed with the 
highest moral and religious virtues. We pub- 
lish in another part of our journal an interest- 
ing paper upon the Outlines, and a sketch of 
the character of Allston from Blackwood's Ma- 
gazine. 

Portraits of Dr, Franklin. — The Salem 
Gazette mentioned a few weeks since the ap- 
proaching sale in Boston, by auction, of a vener- 
able portrait of Dr. Franklin, taken before he 
was thirty years old. The picture formerly be- 
longed to John Franklin, brother of Benjamin 
Franklin, and it is mentioned in his will, dated 
in January, 1756. It has been retained in the 
family ever since. We believe that American 
portraits of Franklin are more rare than those 
executed by French artists. His great popularity 
in France occasioned numerous likenesses of him 
to be taken while he was residing there. Some of 
these have found their way to this country. At 
Williams & Stevens's store, several months since, 
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there was one of them, which we understood be- 
longed 'to an American gentleman who had held 
some consular appointment abroad. We know 
of another in Providence, R.I., which possesses 
considerable merit as a work of Art, and the 
history of which can be satisfactorily traced 
back to the distinguished original. Oureai-liest 
recollections are associated with another por- 
trait of Franklin in Sevres biscuit, which 
was brought a number of years ago to the 
last named city. It is in a group of two 
figures, about a foot in height, representing 
Louis XVI. and Franklin negociating the treaty 
between France and America. The King is 
dressed, by a strange kind of anachronism, in a 
fanciful suit of armor, over which he wears a 
flowing robe, embroidered with fleurs-de-lis. 
The Philosopher wears the plain coat, trimmed 
with fur, in which he is usually painted. The 
modelling is very exact and careful, the com- 
position highly artistic, and the likenesses both 
of the King and of Franklin remarkably faith- 
ful. 

Duty upon Works of American Artists. — 
A question arose some weeks since in the 
office of the Collector of this port as to the true 
construction of the Act of 30th July, 1846, with 
reference to the works of American artists resid- 
ing abroad. It had previously been the prac- 
tice to admit such works free of duty, whether 
they were imported as objects of taste or of 
merchandize. On this occasion, however, the 
Collector decided that the true reading of the 
Act required that such works should pay duty 
if they were imported for sale. This decision 
involved consequences extremely detrimental to 
the interests of American artists in Europe, and 
a memorial was thereupon addressed to the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury by the Presidents of 
the three principal societies connected with Art 
in this city, requesting his attention to the sub- 
ject. We are happy to state that a favorable 
answer to this application has been lately re- 
ceived from the Treasury department, and in- 
structions have been issued that the works of 
American Artists residing abroad shall be ad- 
mitted free of duty, whether imported as objects 
of taste or for sale. 

Prizes offered by the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. — We announced 
last summer the offer of this Institution to give 
throe prizes — one of $750,*fene of $500, and one 
of $250 — for the three best pictures, each upon 
some Historical, Scriptural, or Dramatic sub- 
ject, which should be 3ent to the Academy on or 
before the 10th of the last month. The pictures 
to be offered were -to measure not less than fifty 
inches by forty. The competition was to be 
open to foreign as well as native artists, and 
the successful pictures were to remain the pro- 
perty of the Institution. There were to be five 
judges — four of them from New-York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Boston respectively, and 
these four to choose a fifth. The Directors also 
offered two prizes of $300 and $200 for the best 
Landscapes or Marine views — the same to mea- 
sure not less than fifty-four by forty inches. 
We understand that at the time indicated, four- 
teen foreign works and two American had been 
received, the former principally from Holland, 
Belgium, and Germany. The names have been 
mentioned of several distinguished artists as 
having entered into this competition. We be- 
lieve the judges have not yet made any decision. 

The Washington Monument at Wash- 
ington. — This monument which has lately been 
brought conspicuously before the people by a 
proposition that each State should send a block 
of stone to form a part of its construction, has 
met with some very severe criticism in Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Hilliard, in the Legislature of 
that State, compared its obelisk rising from a 
circular substructure to the candlestick, sur- 
mounting an old-fashioned tinder-box, and we 
hear that Jlr. Arthur Gilman, of Boston, favor- 
ably known by his architectural papers in the 
North American Review, and fifty others — 
artists and amateurs — have united in a written 



remonstrance against the conferring of any aid 
upon the project. It is understood that the 
circular colonnade which formed a part of the 
original design, has been abandoned, for the 
present at any rate, and all the funds are to 
be appropriated to the completion of the obelisk. 
This is an improvement, although the naked 
shaft of stone will still form a very bare and 
meagre sort of monument. It is one, however, 
which it hardly becomes the people of Boston 
to oppose very violently since they seem to 
have set the fashion for it by their work on 
Bunker Hill. Every structure of immense size 
and height has a certain sort of grandeur about 
it, but a great deal more of this might be ob- 
tained, together with other highly desirable 
qualities in erections of a different character. 
We certainly regret to see large sums of money 
expended upon structures like the one under 
criticism, which arc of slight importance as 
works of Art, while they are at the same time 
so solidly built that they may prevent the erec- 
tion of more suitable monuments in their im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

Art-Union Movements in other Cities. 
— The Philadelphia Art-Union have-changed 
their annual meeting from the month of May to 
the last week-day of the year. They have 
lately received an act of incorporation from the 
legislature of Pennsylvania. The engraving of 
Mercy's Dream, after the popular picture of 
Huntington, is now far advanced, and promises, 
we understand, to be superior to any plate ever 
executed by the artist, Mr. Ritchie, of this city. 
For the ensuing year this society has contracted 
for an engraving of the pendant of the above — 
the well-known Christiana and her Children, 
which is to be executed by Andrews, of Boston, 
already favorably known by his portrait of John 
Quincy Adams. The Western Art-Union has 
just issued its " Transactions for 1849,"showiDg 
the number of its subscribers for that year to 
have been 1407, an increase upon the previous 
one, and a gratifying result, considering the 
prevalence of the cholera during the period. — 
The Greek Slave, by Powers, is one of the prizes 
of this institution for 1850, and will undoubtedly 
add largely to its subscription list. The engra- 
ving for 1849, is after a picture by Mrs. Spencer, 
called" One of Life's Happy Hours." It is in 
the mixed style, partly line and partly niczzo- 
tinto, by Jones, and is creditable to his burin. 
The Institution has selected a picture by Wm. 
Ranney, of this city, called " The Trapper's 
Last Shot," for its next print, and determin- 
ed to employ a Cincinnati artist, Mr. T. D. 
Booth, to engrave it. The New England Art- 
Union, which has been so long talked of, has at 
length, we hear, been organized, with Mr. Ever- 
ett as President, and Dr. Gregerson as Seretary. 
We have been informed that it is the intention 
of this Society to engrave one of Allston's pic- 
tures for the subscribers for the first year, 
and that the distinguished artist Cheney has 
consented and been engaged to execute the work. 
Mr. John P. Ridner, in the Art-Union building, 
is an Honorary Secretary for all these societies, 
and will receive subscriptions from such persons 
as desire to become members? of any of them, 
as well as of the Art-Union of London, with 
which he is connected in a similar capacity. 
By the way, the print of Sabrina, which has 
just been issued by this last named institution, 
has lately arrived here, and is a pleasing pro- 
duction, although not of that high order which 
one would have expected, considering the source 
from whence it comes. 

To complete our list of sister societies we 
must mention the New Jersey Art-Union, 
established a month or two since at Newark. 
From an address to the public in the Newark 
Daily Advertiser we observe that the managers 
propose to open a free gallery in that city, and 
to distribute paintings by lot, but not to give 
any engraving to the subscribers for the pre- 
sent. The President of this institution is Mr. 
Abraham Coles, and its Corresponding Secre- 
tary Mr. Thomas H. Stephens. j 

While we cordially welcome all these laborers | 



into the field, and look upon their accession as 
so many new proofs of the interest in Art 
which is beginning to be felt among the people, 
we still think that a greater concentration of 
effort would produce more valuable results, and 
that this should be united upon the American 
Art-Union, which is the oldest of all these so- 
cieties, and is able, as we think, not only to 
give to each member a fuller return than any 
other for his subscription, but to effect more 
than the smaller institutions in the way of cul- 
tivating the talent of artists and promoting the 
popular taste. 

The New Double Eagle. — We have heard 
but one opinion expressed by connoisseurs as to 
the merit of this coin, considered as a work of 
art. It is even worse in execution than the 
older pieces, which were sufliciently bad. We 
hoped that the devices might have been changed 
by Congress on this occasion, when the great 
size of the new coin would have afforded ample 
opportunity for something more varied and ex- 
pressive than the present meagre representa- 
tions. We supposed, at any rate, if these were 
retained, that a higher ideal beauty would have 
been given to the figure of Liberty, and more 
correctness to the modelling. On the contrary, 
the obverse is but little better in these particu- 
lars than the design upon the copper cents. As 
to the reverse, this is even less meritorious than 
that of the silver coinage. The eagle is so en- 
veloped in the scroll, that it is difficult to under- 
stand whether the intention was to represent an 
ancient lyre, or a specimen of ornithology. 
There is a confusion in the forms, which is a 
great fault in any design for such a purpose. 
That which should be an accessory is made a 
principal object. The scroll bearing the legend 
is more prominent than the national bird him- 
self, who could no more support such a weighty 
appendage than if it had been a cable. 

In the digested code of Mint Laws which were 
adopted by Congress on the 18th of January, 
1837, it was enacted, " That upon the coins 
struck at the mint there shall be the following 
devices and legends : — Upon one side of each of 
said coins there shall be an inscription of the 
word Liberty, and the year of the coinage ; and 
upon the reverse of each of the gold and silver 
coins there shall be the figure or representation 
of an eagle, with the inscription United States 
of America, and a designation of the value of 
the coin ; but on the reverse of the dime and 
half dime, cent and half cent, the figure of the 
eagle shall be omitted." The language of this 
act gives considerable latitude to the Designer 
for the Mint — it being only required that the 
word "Liberty" should be inscribed upon one 
side, leaving the device thereon very much in 
the discretion of those who direct this depart- 
ment. It seems to us, however, that Congress 
may safely relax still more the rigor of this 
act by entrusting the subject expressly to a 
Board, and giving them authority to change, if 
they shall see fit, from time to time, the device 
upon the reverse of any of the coins. This 
would afford an opportunity for illustrating 
important national events, and at the same time 
encouraging an interesting branch of Art. — 
Coins have been of the greatest use in diffusing, 
and especially in preserving, valuable informa- 
tion ; and, by means of them, many striking 
facts in chronology, geography, natural history, 
and architecture, have been ascertained. They 
are worthless as records of modern times for 
many obvious reasons, but still are not to be dis- 
regarded, even in this connection. They may 
be made of still higher utility amongst us in the 
United States, by presenting to us constantly, 
although in an humble way, the idea of country, 
— of the dignity and importance of the nation,— 
of our duties and responsibilities to the great Fe- 
deral Union. In other lands, similar patriotic 
ideas are constantly brought before the citizens 
by paintings and statues — by solemn pageants — 
by frequent holidays — by military parades and 
ceremonies. Here, we have the national flag and 
the Fourth of July, and this is all. We need a 
greater number of outward symbols — of formal 
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representations and embodiments of these ideas. 
It strikes us that this object might be obtained 
in some degree by the coinage. Every great 
event which affects the whole country might be 
represented. The peace with Mexico — the co- 
lonization of California — the admission of a new 
State — might thus be symbolically expressed. 
The recent geographical enlargement of the na- 
tion, for instance, might perhaps be properly 
shown by a dignified female form, enthroned be- 
tween two figures emblematic of the two oceans. 
But we shall, perhaps, weaken our general idea 
by attempting, in our crude way, to suggest the 
particular shapes in which it might be carried 
out. These modes must be entrusted to the 
highest class of talent. The genius of Powers, 
or Brown, or Greenough, or Crawford, might 
not be unworthily exercised upon them. 

It has been suggested that the head of Wash- 
ington might have been appropriately placed 
upon the new gold piece. It is stated in the 
interesting work on coins, by Messrs. Eckfeldt 
and DuBois, published in 1842, that the absence of 
the likeness of the political chief from the coins is 
a good criterion from which to judge of the genu- 
ineness of the republic which issues them. The 
portraits of Cromwell in England, and of Napo- 
leon, First Consul in France, were impressed on 
the money ; so was that of President Boyer on 
the Hayticn coins. Other republics present no 
such images of their chief officers. In 1791 and 
'92, the mint of the United States, while trying 
its powers in an experimental way, stamped the 
head of Washington upon the copper cent, a few 
specimens of which escaped from the mint. Con- 
gress, however, forbade the issue of them, and 
Washington himself disapproved it. What dan- 
ger there would be in thus honoring any great 
man who has long since departed, and whose 
glory has survived all the changes of party, it 
is not "for us to determine. It is our duty to 
treat the subject principally in its bearing upon 
the interests of Art. 

The new coin has attracted a great deal of 
comment in the public press. We hope that it 
will arouse the attention of the people to the 
whole system, and produce some change for the 
better in the designs for all the coins, so that 
they may represent more faithfully the im- 
provement which has lately taken place here in 
the mcdallic Art. This improvement, by the 
way, may be fairly ascribed, in part, to the 
action of the Art-Union, whose medals have 
exhibited a progressive advance, and are quite 
superior to any works of the kind previously 
produced in America Mr. Wright, the artist 
who struck them, has shown the advantage of 
the practice afforded by the Art-Union commis- 
sion in the large Scott and Taylor medals which 
he has lately finished. These works show a 
high degree of skill in the technical part. We 
wish we could say as much for the artistic part. 
The heads are well modelled, but the designs 
upon the reverses of both are bad in conception 
and arrangement, and, in point of form, un- 
worthy even of the low standard to which we 
have attained in this country. 

The Panoramas. — Amongst the magical ap- 
paratus described in the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments, the most valuable to our youthful 
eyes was Prince Houssain's square bit of carpet, 
upon which, by simply seating himself, he was 
enabled, in an instant, to be transported to the 
most distant lands — the Chinese wall, for in- 
stance, or the Mountains of the Moon. Modern 
ingenuity has almost realized this Oriental fable ; 
for now, by the mere payment of twenty-five 
cents, we may fancy that we see many remote 
and curious places in the course of an hour or 
two, seated meanwhile upon a soft cushion, and 
having a pleasant friend beside us, with whom 
to enjoy the journey. We have thus travelled of 
late across the ocean to Liverpool and London 
to the cataracts of the Nile, and up and down the 
banks of the " wide and winding Rhine." 

Before the invention of printing, much of the 
instruction of the people was received by means 
of the pictorial art. The events of sacred history 
and the legends of saints and martyrs, were 



learned from the paintings upon the altars and 
the walls of churches. And even now that books 
are so cheap, and education so widely extended, 
much greater use may be made of painting to 
convey instruction than there is. Many things 
may be taught by it more forcibly and distinctly 
than by books. This truth seems to have been 
seized upon by the inventors of the immense 
moving panoramas which have been shown in 
this country and abroad within a year or two 
past. " Eothcn " and the " Crescent and the 
Cross " may be striking and graphic ; but Mr. 
Gliddon's Panorama of the j\ile places an ob- 
server much more completely on the spot. The 
advantage of painting, in its ability to represent 
numerous objects at the same instant, without 
being obliged to take them up as an author must 
do, one after another, is very conspicuous in 
making this comparison. We wished, however, 
that Gliddon's picture had not been a transpa- 
rency. There was a thinness about the colors 
and an intrusion of the texture of the cloth 
upon the eye which greatly disturbed the illu- 
sion. The scenes in which figures were intro- 
duced pleased us more than the other parts. In 
Bayne's Panorama of a Voyage to Europe, 
the drawing was not so good, but the color was 
more full and pleasing. We were much grati- 
fied in this picture with the sail out of Boston 
harbor, the lighthouse, the progress up the 
Thames under the bridges, and some of the 
moonlight effects. In Ckampney's Panorama 
of the Rhine, the forms seemed to be generally 
correct, and the skies were quite brilliant and 
effective. There were faults in perspective in 
all these works, and much that was unnatural 
in the color ; but it would be unfair to criticise 
them like easel pictures. They are well worth 
seeing, in their way; and if they do little to 
raise the standard of Art, they certainly en- 
courage a love for it among large numbers of 
people, who might not otherwise take any in- 
terest in the subject. 

Picture Sale. — The collection of Mr. J. P. 
Beaumont, well known in this community as a 
connoisseur and a skilful restorer of paintings, 
was sold on the 3d and 4th ultimo, by H. H. 
Leeds & Co. Among these a fine view of Edin- 
burgh and the surrounding -country, by Na- 
smyth, brought $525. A Madonna and Child, 
by Sirani, $220 ; and the portrait of Mr. 
Robert Morris, by Gilbert Stuart, $300. This 
last was an unfinished picture, about three 
days' labor having been bestowed upon it. It is 
an admirable production of the distinguished 
artist. A Madonna, attributed to Parmegiano, 
brought $240; Abraham and the Angel, by 
Stalla, $205 ; Madonna and St. Elizabeth, $400; 
Sheep and Goats, by Rosa di Tivoli, $150; 
Landscape, by Fabriscus, $170; Beggar Boy, 
(called a Murillo) $175 ; Canal at Venice, by a 
pupil of Canaletti, $105 ; Head of a Cow, $100 ; 
Holy family, by Battoni, $170; Madonna, on 
copper, $150 ; View in Holland, by Berkhcyder, 
$109 ; Children Playing with a Mouse, by 
Brekelenkamp, $280. Whole amount realized, 
from $12,000 to $15,000. 

Award of the Prize offered by Messrs. 
Goupil, Vibert & Co. — The prize of $600 per 
year for two years to support an American 
student of Art in Paris has been awarded by 
the National Academy of Design to Mr. Alex- 
ander Rutherford. We are gratified at this 
decision, because Mr. Rutherford possesses both 
natural ability and industry, and will make 
good use of the advantages offered to him. This 
young artist first attracted the attention of the 
Committee of the Art-Union two years since by a 
small picture of still life, which showed not 
only great facility in imitation but considerable 
command of color and light and shadow. He 
afterwards produced an Orpheus, which was 
well drawn and very pleasing in sentiment. Mr. 
Huntington received him as a pupil, and while 
in that gentleman's studio he painted the illus- 
tration of Jack the Giant Killer, of which a 
wood engraving was given in a number of the 
Bulletin last year. The present exhibition of 



the Art-Union contains three works from his 
pencil. Indeed, we believe our Institution has 
been the sole purchaser of his paintings. Be- 
fore we leave this subject, it is no more than 
justice to our Society to say, that although the 
Art-Union has never formally sent any stu- 
dent to Europe, it has for years past afforded 
the chief, if not the only support to several 
young American artists residing there. We 
have before us now a letter from one of them in 
which he says : " I was quite pleased to hear of 
the success of the Art-Union the past year, an 
institution on whose existence almost depends 
my own at present." In alluding to these cases 
we have no desire to speak of the managers as 
dispensers of charity. For the amount they have 
paid they have always received valuable pictures 
in return. But this mode of contributing to the 
support of students in Europe has been more 
agreeable to the latter, we doubt not, than if 
money had been bestowed as a gratuity, and in 
many cases, we suppose they never could have 
expected similar amounts from private pur- 
chasers. 

Statues by Powers. — A statue in marble 
of a Winged Angel, executed by Powers, 
arrived in this port the early part of last month. 
It was forwarded to Cincinnati, Ohio, having 
been executed, as we understand, for the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in that city. The papers 
have mentioned that a statue of Calhoun, by the 
same artist, has been expected here for some 
time past. It is intended for Charleston, to 
which place it will be immediately shipped. We 
have not heard what disposition is to be made 
of it after its arrival at the South. We regret 
to sec a statement in the daily papers to the ef- 
fect that the Eve, which had been shipped for 
Mr. Preston, of South Carolina, had been lost 
by shipwreck on the Spanish coast. This, if 
true, is a nationaj misfortune. 

An American Sculptor at Berlin. — The 
correspondent of the Commercial Advertiser 
writes, that " An American now in this city, 
(Berlin,) who has abandoned calf-skin covered 
books and the pen for the. easel and the chisel, 
has just finished the model of a beautiful statue. 
The subject is an Arcadian shepherd playing on 
his pipe. He sits in an easy posture on the 
stump of an oak, around which the artist has 
hung a wreath of flowers. The shepherd's hat 
lies negligently by hjs side. The whole has an 
air of grace, and, when wrought into marble, 
may become the pride and ornament of one of 
our eastern cities." 

English Opinions of American Art. — We 
find in the London Athcnojum. the following no- 
tice of Illustrated American Booles : 

" Our relations on the other side of the Atlantic 
seem resolved to bo behind us in no article of luxuri- 
ous taslo. They will have their Romeo and Capulet 
Opera-houses, as well as the ' conventional' old Kng- 
lish. They will cage the 'Swedish Nightingale' 
within bars of gold such as even we have never been 
able to forge by way of retainer for any singing bird. 
They seeui bent ou challenging our Ilarveys, Gil- 
berts, Doyles (and the litching Club), in the matter 
of book illustration. Knickerbocker's ' History of 
New- York'' and Irving's ' Tales of a Traveller,' are 
before us, handsomely printed, and carefully, humor- 
ously, and appropriately "raced with designs by Mr. 
Darley. In tlie*e there is" at last a relish of what we 
have so long desired to find— a national manner. 
The artist has happily caught the humor of Geoffr»y 
Crayon. His figures and fantasies are referable to no 
other original than the text which they illustrate. 
We arc less satisfied with the handword of the inter- 
preting engravers ; in that we must complain of 
mannerism. To go no further than the fronlispicce 
to the ' History,'— the treatment of the stone-work by 
which the sitting figure is relieved, does not please 
us. The shadow is shadow thrown upon turf, or self- 
generated by rising smoke,— an arabesque of inter- 
twisted and entangled waving lines, by its obtrusive 
peculiarity disturbing the efl'cct of a natural and cha- 
racteristic figure. Objections of like import may be 
laid against the flesh-tints in the face of the capital 
snoring figure of Wouter van Twiller (' Ncw-Ymk,' 
p. 141). Nevertheless, these books (let the above 
blemish and conceit be rated at their fullest value") 
arc goodly volumes, worth a place in the library of 
any collector." 
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The London Literary Gazette has the follow- 
ing in relation to the Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low : 

"We have received from New-York a sec of proof- 
impressions of Mr. Darlcy's Outlines, executed for 
the Art-Union there, from the ' Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow ;' and have certainly been very highly pleas- 
ed with the production, which does credit to the Ame- 
rican School of Art, and is an honor to the young 
artist. There are six plates, in which the story of 
Ichabod Crane is told in a stylo which Washington 
Irving himself might envy. Fancy, original charac- 
ter, expression, and tasteful composition, more or less 
distinguish every print; and the subject-matter al- 
lows more or less scope for the printer's genius. In 
the first, the School-room, Master Ichabod is imper- 
sonated in an admirable manner, mending a pen, 
whilst the boys around are variously occupied, with 
books and in ways which our own Webster might not 
excel. The attitudes of even the secondary class, 
who arc at their lessons on the right, arc delightfully 
tine; and the apple-smuggling on the left, behind the 
chair, as well as the foreground group on the other 
side is touched to a degree of humorous perfection. 
The imp-like tempter in the latter is quite a Hogarth 
countenance. In the next scene, the terror of the 
tale is vividly rendered ; and the child asleep a happy 
hit at nature's sweet restorer. The third with rural 
Innocence, and Ichabod, as it were, the Pan of the 
Dairy, has the grace of Watteau and the slyness of 
Darlcy. The dance in tho fourth is charming. In 
motion and out, old and young, wide awake and fast 
asleep, are all delineated in a masterly fashion. The 
whirl of the Polka or Waltz, and the,difl'erent effects 
upon the personages engaged on tho floor or as spec- 
tators, are exceedingly diversified, and extremely 
entertaining. The fellow grinning over the door, 
the fiddler relishing a practical joke, tho stout 
gentleman in the arms of Morpheus, and Ichabod 
himself glorified in a lively partner, are creations of 
a first-rate talent, and the whole composed with infi- 
nite spirit. The last two are spectral. The terrified 
Schoolmaster pursued by the ghastly horseman. 
These also reflect no small degree of honor on the 
pencil of the artist. Altogether, we have not seen 
any work of the kind in Germany, France, or Lng- 
land, superior in any respect to this American per- 
formance." 

Apropos of Darley. We are glad to learn 
from the Literary World that this artist pro- 
poses to publish his Scenes from Margaret, 
which have given so much delight to many pri- 
vate circles in their present form of pen and ink 
drawings. 

Mr. Kellogg and the Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy. — A dispute having arisen between these 
parties as to which of the two was entitled to a 
certain part of the proceeds of the Exhibition 
of the Greek Slave at the Rooms of the latter, 
the question was brought before the Courts and 
decided entirely in favor of Mr. Kellogg. 

Dusseldorf News. — Woodville has finished 
" Old '76 and Young '48," which will probably 
arrive in the course of the present month, and 
be at once exhibited in the Art-Union Gallery. 
The artist has put a great deal of labor in this 
work, having commenced the composition three 
years ago. Leutze having obtained a large 
apartment over the railroad depot, is at length 
fairly at work upon his Washington Crossing 
the Delaware, for which ho had been for some 
time making studies. Hall has gone from 
Dusseldorf to Cologne. He has painted a sub- 
ject from the New Testament, representing the 
Children blessed by Christ. Johnson is still in 
the former city, where he is working very indus- 
triously, and promises to make an accomplished 
artist. 

Mr. Boker, the proprietor of the Dusseldorf 
Gallery here, has lately purchased Camphau- 
sen's Flight of Charles II. from Worcester, 
which is said to be an effective composition, and 
a Germania by Kohler. It is also said lie is in 
treaty for one of Lessing"s great pictures, Huss 
at the stake, which that artist had painted for 
some town in Germany, but which has never 
been delivered. The price asked is said to be 
10,000 thalers, about $7,000. 

Wc hear also that Mr. Boker is preparing to 
establish a German-American Art-Union upon 
his return to this city, and for this purpose has 
addressed circulars to the leading Dusseldorf 



artists, who are promising themselves golden 
returns from the scheme. 

Two pictures arc on their -way from Achen- 
back to tliis country — one for a gentleman in 
Philadelphia, and the other for Mr. A.'s brother 
at St. Louis 



ART AND ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 
Lecture by Leslie on Etty. — Mr. Leslie 
has lately delivered a lecture at the Royal 
Academy upon the works of Etty, which was 
illustrated by an exhibition of some of the 
paintings of that distinguished colorist. A re- 
port of this lecture is given in the Athcmeum, 
and we hope at some future day to be able to 
reprint it. 

Commissions for the New Houses of 
Parliament. — At the last meeting of the 
Commissioners of Fine Arts for decorating the 
New Palace at AVestminster, it was determined 
that Messrs. Cross and F. Pickersgill should be 
ordered to execute two of the subjects for the 
Peers' corridor. Mr. Pickersgill is to paint 
" Charles the First erecting his Standard at 
Nottingham," — and Mr. Cross " The Speaker 
Lenthall asserting the Privileges of the Com- 
mons against the same Charles when the attempt 
was made to seize the five members." These 
pictures are to be in oil colors, and their di- 
mensions are to be each 9 ft. 6 in. wide by 7 ft. 
high. They are to be proceeded with forthwith. 

Monument to Lord Jeffrey. — A meeting 
has been held in Edinburgh to consider the pro- 
priety of erecting a monument to the memory of 
the late Lord Jeffrey. A series of resolutions 
were moved and carried, tending to erecting 
such a monument in Edinburgh, and for appoint- 
ing committees in that city and in London for 
carrying out the object. We understand that 
letters have been received in New- York in rela- 
tion to the same object, it being justly supposed 
that many travellers who had enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of this eminent lawyer and writer would 
like to take some part in thus commemorating 
his character and services. 

Medals for the Exposition of 1851. — The 
original idea of giving a money prize of £5000 
and other large prizes to successful exhibiters 
at the great Industrial Exposition of 1851, has 
been abandoned, and medals are to be given 
instead. ■ These are to be of three kinds, all 
having on their obverses portraits of the Queen 
and Prince, and on the reverses designs illus- 
trative of the objects of the Exhibition. For these 
latter designs artists of all countries are to com- 
pete, and three prizes of £100 each will be given 
for the designs accepted, and three of £50 each for 
the designs which are not accepted. The mate- 
rial is to be bronze as that which is best suited 
to mcdallic art. The designs for the reverses 
are to be sent to the Secretaries of the Commis- 
sion on or before the 1st of June, and must be 
nine inches in diameter, executed in basso-re- 
lievo, in plaster of Paris. 

Copying pictures in Florence Galleries. 
— An American artist in Florence says in a let- 
ter to the Post : — " I am now trying to get a 
place at the Madonna della Seggiola, by buying 
out an- Italian, in which I hope to succeed. To 
wait for my regular turn would take several 
years yet, as the Italians manage to keep the 
picture entirely in their own hands, forcing any 
foreigner who may desire to copy it, to pay as 
much for the chance as they often get for their 
copy. In this way, too, they manage to mono- 
polize all the best pictures. Just now it is too 
cold to attempt anything at the galleries, but as 
soon as tho weather is milder, I mean to see if 
I can't get to windward of some of the signors. 
There are many copies of this picture now in the 
market here, but none that come up to my ideas 
of the original. The Italian copyists, like the 
French, seem to forget, if they ever felt, that 
there is anything else in a picture than paint, 
and as to any effort to preserve the spirit and 
sentiment of an original work, it seems to be 
altogether out of their reckoning or ideas." 



Statue of the French Republic. — In 
Paris, the Statue of the Republic has been 
placed in that Hall of the National Assembly 
which is called after Cassimir Perrier — on the 
site which was occupied two years ago by that 
of King Louis Philippe. It is the work of 
M. Barre, — and is about three metres in height. 
The right hand rests on a bee-hive as the em- 
blem of labor and of stored wealth ; the left 
holds a laurel crown. At the feet of the figure 
are the fasces of the Republic, the Gallic Cock, 
and a broken hatchet. 

Sir William Allan. — This eminent painter 
and President of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
died lately at Edinburgh, in the 68th year of 
his age. He was born and educated in the same 
city, having for fellow-students Wilkie, John 
Burnet the engraver, and Alexander Fraser, 
the painter. Allan went to London and exhi- 
bited his first picture, " A Gipsy Boy and Ass," 
in 1805. He afterwards travelled in Russia and 
Turkey, and upon his return contributed sub- 
jects to the Academy Exhibition, illustrating 
the manners of these countries. He was unsuc- 
cessful in his attempt to sell one of the most 
carefully finished of these works until Sir Wal- 
ter Scott started a lottery for the purchase of it 
and raised nearly a thousand guineas for him,. 
Allan afterwards painted " The Murder "or 
Archbishop Sharpe," which gained for him con- 
siderable celebrity and has been engraved. His 
next work of cons.equence was, " John Knox 
admonishing Queen Mary." After this he 
painted various subjects from Scottish history, 
and was made an Associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1825. In 1834 he was elected an 
Academician. Allan obtained his knighthood 
by virtue of his appointment as Limner to the 
Queen in Scotland, in which he succeeded Sir 
David Wilkie, who succeeded Sir Henry Raeburn, 
in whose favor this office had been revived by 
George the Fourth. Sir William died in his 
painting-room in front of his latest picture — 
" The Battle of Bannockburn." Mr. John 
Watson Gordon has just been elected to fill the 
two places left vacant by Sir William's death — 
the Presidency of the Scotyish Academy and the 
Limnership. 

Dn. Layard's Researches. — By letters da- 
ted Nimroud, Jan. 7, it appears that Dr. L. had 
effected an entrance into a room in the old pal- 
ac» containing an extraordinary assortment of 
relics — shields, swords, paterse, bowls, crowns, 
cauldrons, ornaments in ivory and mother of 
pearl, &c. The vessels arc framed of a kind of 
copper or rather bronze, — some perfectly pre- 
served and as bright as gold when the rust is re- 
moved. The engraving and embossing on them 
are very beautiful and elaborate, and comprise 
the same mythic subjects which are found on the 
robes of the figures in the sculptures, — men 
struggling with lions, warriors in chariots and 
hunting scenes. 

Monument to Mrs. Jordan. — Since the death 
of the Queen Dowager there is a talk of erecting 
a monument made by Chantrey at the command 
of William the Fourth, commemorative of Mrs. 
Jordan. It has been exhibited under the title 
of Maternal Affection, and was intended for the 
church of Hampton, in Middlesex, but declined 
by the authorities of that place. 

The Frescoes in the House of Lords. — In 
the January number of the Art Journal, and the 
London Athenmum for November 24th, 1849, are 
interesting descriptions of these frescoes, which 
seem to have given general satisfaction. They 
consist of six pictures illustrative of Religion, 
Justice and Chivalry, viz. : — Under the first 
head, the Spirit of Religion, by Mr. Horsley, 
and the Baptism of Ethelbert, by Mr. Dyer; 
under the second Mr. Maclise's Spirit of Justice, 
and Mr. Cope's Committal of Prince Henry ; 
and under the third, Mr. Maclise's Spirit of Chi- 
valry, and Mr. Cope's Investiture of Edward 
the Black Prince. It seems that Maclise has 
mastered more successfully than the other ar- 
tists the difficulties of tho new material. In the 
Poet's chamber Mr. Herbert has painted Lear 
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disinheriting Cordelia, and Mr. Tenniel, St. 
Cecilia from Dryden, which are also described as 
highly creditable works. 

Loss of Medals from the Vatican. — A 
person occupying a situation of trust in the Va- 
tican Library, lately appropriated to his own 
use many rare, and some unique coins and me- 
dals, — among the rest, the unique medal of 
Antinous, one of the largest gold coins that have 
come down from the days of the Empire. The 
pilferer, who has been arrested, confesses to 
having purloined ninety medals, the value of 
which, as mere old metal, amounts to above 
three thousand dollars. It is said that the me- 
dal of Antinous has been traced to a foreign 
court, and that the loss of these treasures was 
the cause of the death of M. Laureani, the late 
learned under-librarian to the Vatican. 

Design fob the Last Judgment. — The 
Times gives the following account of a work of 
Art which has recently been received from Leg- 
horn by Messrs. Pownall & Protheroe, of Austin 
Friars. It is a drawing in oil {chiaroscuro) of 
the famous " Last Judgment," painted in fresco 
by Michael Angelo, in the Sistine Chapel, at 
Borne. The painting in the chapel is 55 by 43 
feet ; the drawing is 5i by 4i feet, — that is to 
say, a tenth part of the size. Through the me- 
dium of engravings this terrible and elaborate 
composition is perfectly familiar to all who take 
any interest in Art. But the drawing now in 
London has peculiarities which claim a degree of 
attention beyond that which could be accorded 
to a mere ordinary copy. It is, in fact, not a 
copy : for although the general character of the 
grouping and the greater number of the figures 
are to be found both in the drawing and in the 
fresco, there are certain important differences of 
detail which show that the former could not 
have been taken from the latter. In the first 
place, the figures in the drawing are nude, 
whereas those in the chapel are covered with 
drapery. They were not originally so painted, 
but the drapery was added by order of Pope 
Paul IV. A sun and moon are to be found in 
the drawing, which are not in the print in 
Duppa's " Life of Michael Angelo," nor in that 
by Martin Bota. The diabolical figure to the 
right of the foreground, which is generally 
known by the name of " Minos," but is by some 
called " Midas," has a full face in the drawing, 
but a side face in the prints which follow the 
fresco in the chapel. The figure of St. Bartho- 
lomew in the prints holds out the skin both of 
his arms and legs, but in the drawings only that 
of the former is seen. Another important dif- 
ference is, the insertion of a falling Pope in the 
fresco, which does not appear in the drawing. — 
Of all these differences, that between the nude 
and draped condition of the figures is probably 
of the least consequence, inasmuch as Bota's 
print represents the condition of the work in the 
chapel before the draperies were added. This 
might have furnished a subject for a copyist ; 
but the introduction and omission of figures and 
essential variations of attitude show that the 
origin of the drawing must be sought elsewhere. 
— In a word, the question is, whether the draw- 
ing now in the possession of Messrs. Pownall 
& Protheroe is the original design made by 
Michael Angelo himself for his fresco, — and 
whether the variations in the larger work are to 
be looked on as after-thoughts .' 

Art news from Bome. — A correspondent of 
the Daily JVews announces a new and interest- 
ing discovery which the excavations making in 
and about Bome have just brought to light. In 
the Villa Doria at Albano a fine statue of a Cen- 
taur has been discovered, after lying buried for 
ages in the ground. " It is," says the writer, 
" of a pure style of execution, and in good pre- 
servation. The human part of the monster is of 
rosso antico, whilst the equine half is of gray 
marble, or biggio antico. ."-r-In other respects, 
says the same writer, the Fine Arts feel the lan- 
guid influence of Bomc's present political situa- 
tion. There are two public Exhibitions : — one 
of the productions of German painters, at the 
Pallazo Simonetti, which contains some good 



pictures by Toermer and Werner, — the other at 
the Piazza del Popolo, of which he -tells a signi- 
ficant story. " M. Albuzzi— a very clever artist, 
and a pupil of Hausser — had some difficulty in 
getting one of his pictures admitted here, be- 
cause it smacked too much of patriotism. It 
represented a young girl of Carthage cutting 
off and contributing her splendid black tresses 
amidst the offerings of gold and jewels made by 
richer citizens for the defence of their country 
against the arms of Scipio. He was obliged to 
quote the passage from Livy and place it under 
his picture in order to show that it was really an 
ancient and not a modern episode." 

The Art-Journal states that Mr. Wyatt has 
just finished a beautiful group representing a 
shepherd boy and young girl overtaken by a 
hurricane. Mr. Gibson is making a monument 
for the House of Lords, consisting of a statue of 
her Majesty, supported by Wisdoin.and Victory. 
Tenerani is finishing the statue of the Grand 
Duchess Olga of Russia, which promises to be- 
come a masterpiece of fine execution. Mr. Fo- 
gelberg, a Swedish sculptor, is restoring his 
plaster model of Gustavus Adolphus, the bronze 
cast of which has had an unsuccessful result. 
He is also at work upon a colossal equestrian 
statue of the late king Bcrnadotte. Mr. Hen- 
schel from Cassel, has lately finished a number of 
fine statues. Consoni, the most eminent amongst 
the Italian purists, is engaged upon a large series 
of drawings representing memorable events of 
the Old Testament. 

An American artist writes as follows from 
Piome to the Evening Post, under date of Janua- 
ry 6th : — " I can give you but little artistic news 
from Bome. A Prussian painter, Kaselowsky, 
has just finished a large painting of much merit. 
The subject is the Judgment of Daniel in the 
case of Susannah and the Elders. It is ably 
treated. The composition is fine, the story well 
told, and the coloring good. It has been painted 
for the King of Prussia. The German artists 
are about opening an exhibition at their club- 
rooms. I had a view of their pictures when 
they were hanging. There were some fine ac- 
quarrelles by Werner, but not much else of 
merit. We have no new American artists in 
Bome this winter. Freeman is working away 
at his Muses yet, but does not show it. The last 
picture I have finished, I consider the best I have 
done. It will not go to the United States. I 
am now finishing a composition of about twenty 
figures — a Columbus. Since the French entered 
Bome, I have found it much more favorable for 
painting than it had been for two years previous ; 
when, with all the agitations and excitements 
caused by the revolutions around, it was impos- 
sible to concentrate one's attention sufficiently 
to do anything requiring study." 

Schadow. — The Berlin papers report the 
death, at the age of 86, of the oldest of the living 
sculptors of Germany — the celebrated J. G. 
Schadow — Professor at the Academy of the Fine 
Arts in that capital since 1783, and since 1822 
its Director-in-chicf. Hcrr Schadow was born 
in Berlin, in the year 1764, and while yet a boy 
was sent to Bome, where he received his artistic 
education. All the most distinguished contem- 
porary sculptors of Germany — Bauch and Tieck, 
of Berlin — Dannecker, of Stuttgard — Zanner, 
of Vienna — Buhl, of Cassel — and Pozzi, of Man- 
hcim — were of his school. Among the most 
famous of Schadow's works were — The Monu- 
ment of Count Van der Mark, in the Church of 
St. Dorothy, at Berlin— the equestrian statues 
of Frederick the Great, at Stettin, General Zie- 
then, Field Marshal Bliicher, at Bostock, Gene- 
ral Taucntzicn and Duke Leopold, of Dessau, at 
Berlin, and Luther, at Wittenberg — a colossal 
group in marble, representing the late Queen 
Louisa of Prussia, and her sister the Duchess of 
Cumberland, and the Quadriga on the Branden- 
burgh Eate, at Berlin. 

The Art Journal and the Athenjeum. — 
Wc recommend both these journals to our read- 
ers for most interesting information respecting 
the progress of Art in Europe. We are indebted 
to them for a great part of the items which we 



publish in this department, and we take this 
general mode of acknowledging our obligations. 
The former journal has been giving, since the 
beginning of the year, a continuous Dictionary 
of Terms in Art, which is very valuable. Under 
the head of Art-Unions, there is a notice of our 
Institution which contains a mistake. It states 
that 30 books of outlines by Darley were given 
to the members instead of 18,960. 

Bauch's Statue of the great Frederick. 
— The correspondent of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser writes from Berlin, that " the preparations 
for putting up the chef d'muvre of Bauch, the 
equestrian statue of Frederick the Great, are 
actively going forward. The foundation for the 
pedestal is now being laid in the broad street of 
The Lindens, just opposite the palace ,of the 
Prince of Prussia. This is in bad taste, for the 
street is not broad enough to admit, with advan- 
tage, this colossal monument. The statue must 
appear crowded in. The fine square lying be- 
tween the Boyal Library and the Opera House 
would be much better ; but princely vanity will 
have it otherwise. The statue is to face toward 
the Spree and the King's Palace. It is already 
finished, and is visited at the artist's rooms daily 
by hundreds of persons. The pedestal and some 
of the minor figures are still in the hands of the 
filers, moulders, and cutters. It is the largest 
bronze equestrian monument in the world, has 
cost several hundred thousand dollars, and 
weighs nearly a million of pounds. On each 
corner of the high base stands an equestrian 
statue large as life. Between them, and almost 
concealing the die, are thirty-one statues of the 
generals and other celebrities of the reign of the 
great Frederick. Each is said to be a good like- 
ness. The cornice or upper section of the pedes- 
tal is ornamented at the corners with the Btatues 
of Justice, Mercy, Wisdom, and Truth ; and the 
whole is surmounted by the magnificent eques- 
trian statue of the great Frederick. The horse 
and rider are, together, nearly eighteen feet 
high, but have an appearance of lightness and 
grace not surpassed by any of the ordinary size. 
The horse is not balanced on his hind feet, as in 
the statue of Peter the Great, at St. Petersburgh, 
but is proudly trotting, while the rider, his right 
hand resting on his thigh, seems to be reviewing 
his much loved army. The costume is the one 
generally worn by Frederick, but much relieved 
by the graceful drapery of a war cloak." 

The Art of Kerasophany. — The Berlin 
correspondent quoted above, says that Mr. Ma- 
lignon, the inventor of the new art of Keraso- 
phany, intends to sail shortly for New-York. 
His art consists, as its name partly indicates, 
(composed of two Greek words, meaning wax- 
transparency,) in making pictures of a material, 
the principal ingredient of which is wax, in imi- 
tation of the transparent ones made in porcelain. 
To be seen, the picture must be placed between 
the observer and the light. Every one knows 
how beautiful the porcelain ones are. Their 
wax rivals are much cheaper, and not less beau- 
tiful. The ingredients used with the wax de- 
stroy its brittlencss, and it withstands a heat of 
more than one hundred and fifty degrees Fahren- 
heit. Mr. Malignon has already brought his 
pictures into favor at Berlin. He has taken the 
portraits of the King and his brothers, as well 
as of many of the first men in Prussia ; and can 
execute to order a copy of any picture." 

Walker's Charcoal Drawings. — In these 
drawings, the shades arc first laid in on pre- 
pared paper, with a tone of charcoal of the 
requisite depth, without regard to form. The 
lights are then taken out, and the forms marked 
out with proper tools, which remove the char- 
coal either wholly or partially, according to the 
tint required. The method is admirably adapted 
for producing breadth of effect, and delicate 
gradations of tone. It is also valuable for the 
extreme rapidity and facility with which the 
drawings are executed, and the neatness of finish 
of which they are susceptible. When the work 
is finished, it may be fixed so as to ensure it 
from being effaced. 



